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The War 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN, 
OCTOBER 27* 


[Released to the press October 27] 


You, ladies and gentlemen, representing the 
authors and bookmen of America, are in a truly 
strategic position to perceive the psychological 
course of the world war in which this country 
and most of mankind are engaged and to ap- 
preciate the moral and political forces which lie 
behind our tremendous economic and military 
effort. I would like to talk to you today about 
the many fronts involved in our operations 
against Japan—not the least important of which 
is the front of understanding the enemy. 

America has been a sleeping giant. When I 
returned from Japan I was impressed by the 
surprise which so many Americans said they 
felt at the sight of Japan’s great victories. 
They had underestimated the enemy. They had 
thought of the Japanese power as a bluff. Some 
had jested regarding the Japanese Navy and 
air force and had talked of destroying Japan 
in three months, 

I am glad to say that we now are awake. 
The American people were shocked by Pearl 
Harbor and by the bold unfolding of Japan’s 
imperial plans. But we must not relax again. 
We must watch our own thinking and speech. 
We must guard against being misled by our 
hopes. If we do not we are leaving ourselves 
open to renewed surprise, possibly to renewed 
tragedy. 

You, authors and bookmen, can tell the Amer- 
ican people to be on guard against psychological 


1 Delivered by the Honorable Joseph C. Grew at the 
Books and: Authors Luncheon, New York, N.Y., Oct. 27, 
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minefields and ambushes. A foolish optimism, 
a complacent self-confidence can prepare the 
way for an unnecessary despair. The Ameri- 
can people have awakened. It is your busi- 
ness and mine to help them remain wide-awake. 
We must not look trustfully at our produc- 
tion and think that the brand-new weapons 
at our factory gates will somehow do our 
fighting for us. Machinery cannot take the 
place of men. We have to see clearly and com- 
pletely the job which lies ahead of us. We 
must see our enemies as our enemies. We must 
know what they have and what they are. We 
cannot blame our difficulties on circumstances 
and ignore the fact that our enemies, the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese, attacked us. It was 
not mischance or carelessness; it was the hatred 
and the power of Japan which struck at us. 
To win we cannot merely put our own house 
in order or change our policies: we shall have 
to cross the seas and defeat Japan. If we ever 
forget that Japan—not distance, not time, not 
chance—is our enemy in the Pacific, we shall 
expose ourselves to renewed disappointment. 

Let us hold to the alertness which we have 
attained at such a heavy price. Let us watch 
and study our enemy. Let us know more about 
him. You, authors and bookmen, have a real 
service to render the American people. You 
can look into and at the facts and tell the 
American people the kind of enemy we face, 
in Europe and in the Pacific. 

You can tell the American people that our 
Japanese enemy is none the less formidable 
for being unfree. Japanese work well under 
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orders. They are a disciplined people. They 
are fighting for a cause which is bad, but it is 
the only cause they know, To them the Im- 
perial homeland is security, patriotism, and 
religion at the same time. The Japanese do 
not bend. They fight until they can fight no 
longer. 

They will not break of themselves. We shall 
have to do what no one has ever done before. 
We shall have to defeat the Japanese in Japan. 
I can hold out no encouragement for the sup- 
position that the Japanese will surrender simply 
because we attain a statistical superiority of 
weapons or men or because we reconquer some 
of the territories Japan has conquered. If the 
Japanese were thus breakable they would not 
have started this war in the first place. They 
are made formidable by regimentation, dis- 
cipline, and training. 

Tell the American people, also, that the Zero 
plane is not the only strong point which Japan 
possesses. The Japanese are admirably 
equipped for this war both by nature, by their 
own hard efforts, by what they have wrought. 

Japan has one of the prime essentials of war, 
a fine communications system. The Japanese 
islands are linked by the sea itself and are close 
enough to one another for each to give support 
to the others. The islands of the Japanese Em- 
pire proper are extended by the Kuriles toward 
the Aleutians and by the Loochoos, Formosa, 
and the Mandated Islands to the equator. Re- 
cently the Japanese armed forces have occupied 
almost all of Indonesia and a great part of the 
south Pacific. Within all that area the Jap- 
anese have internal sea communications. 

The Japanese have built upon the splendid 
foundation which nature has given them. 
Their port facilities are excellent. They in- 
clude some of the finest harbors in the world, to- 
gether with an ample number of smaller ports 
and bases. The Inland Sea of Japan is a Medi- 
terranean in itself. Bays and estuaries with 
land-based air protection or artillery protection 
accommodate friendly ships while excluding all 
possible enemies. 

Throughout these waters an immense fleet of 
sea-going craft is mobilized for war—all the 
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way from picturesque but efficient fishing boats 
to modern super-dreadnaughts of great size and 
fire power. The Japanese mercantile marine is 
one of the finest in the world. Japan has a 
large, modern shipbuilding capacity, where both 
coal and Diesel-powered passenger ships and 
freighters were and are produced in large num- 
bers. There is nothing inefficient about these 
ships. 

The sailors who man the Japanese merchant 
marine are good seamen. The modern, smooth, 
efficient service rendered punctually and cheaply 
by such great lines as the N.Y.K. or the O.S.K. 
is world-famous. All the Japanese liners which 
competed with Britain, with Norway, and with 
us for the freightage of the world are now mo- 
bilized behind the Imperial Japanese fleet. 
The British and American merchant fleets must 
serve all the United Nations, including the 
whole British Empire. The Japanese merchant 
fleet serves only the Japanese. 

The Imperial Japanese Navy is an efficient 
instrument. Today Japan is at war with both 
Britain and the United States. Each of us sep- 
arately has a Navy larger than Japan’s; but 
we have problems in the Seven Seas. The two 
of us together cannot, at this moment, reoccupy 
the vast areas in the Pacific that are held by the 
Japanese Navy. We cannot even cut them off 
from the Netherlands Indies, and cutting Japan 
from the mainland of Asia is still a far-away 
and much-to-be-desired goal. We shall attain 
that goal only when we have built for it, fought 
for it, and stained the Pacific Ocean with blood. 

Tell the Americans that this vast unity of sea 
power is held by Japanese, all of whom worship 
the same Empire, who are of the same race, who 
speak the same language, who hate their 
enemies, who have endured a discipline so strict 
that it leaves no room for political parties, eco- 
nomic factions, or social rivalries. Tell them 
the monolithic unity of Japan effortlessly sur- 
passes the painfully acquired unity of the Ger- 
mans, and that this unity is turned against the 
Chinese, the British, and us. Japanese sea 
power is no mere matter of economics or poli- 
tics; it has the ruthlessness and the power of a 
cult. 
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Over and above the power of Japan at sea, 
this enemy empire is well provided with land 
communications. Excellent railways cover the 
great islands of Japan. The two largest islands 
have been linked by an undersea railway tunnel 
between Shimonoseki and Moji. The railways 
of Korea, of China, of Indochina, of Thailand, 
and of Malaya are at the disposal of the Japa- 
nese. It is only the resistance offered by the 
ill-equipped but heroic armies of Chiang Kai- 
shek which has kept Japan from realizing the 
dream of a Korea-to-Singapore land-transport 
system which would parallel the sea routes she 
already patrols. 

Tell the American people that they must not 
deceive themselves about the cities of Japan. 
The vitals of Japan are modern: the telephone, 
radio, electric, and other centers are up to date. 
The cities of Japan have been built to face 
earthquake. The houses will burn easily, but 
their fire fighters are intensively trained and 
efficient, and, in any case, their houses will be all 
the more easy to replace. The Japanese have 
lived in anticipation of catastrophe and fire. 
Would they nowadays build so that their whole 
civilization could be wiped out in one earth- 
quake? Can the mightiest destruction which 
man unleashes compare with the convulsions of 
nature? No blitzkrieg can compare with an 
erupting volcano or with the ruptured earth. 
Japan has built her cities to withstand shock, 
fire, concussion. When I think of the exposed 
position of Tokyo and the exposed position of 
New York I do not believe that we have occa- 
sion for premature self-congratulation. 

These cities are fed. Unlike Great Britain, 
Japan produces enough food for all her inhabit- 
ants. I question whether Japan could be starved 
out, even assuming that the American Navy 
could hold the narrow and dangerous straits 
of Tsushima, where the Russian fleet perished 
in 1905. Japan has her own rice, her own gar- 
den agriculture, her own fisheries. 

With strong communications, modern de- 
fenses, well-prepared cities, and secure food, 
Japan is further reinforced by all the other 
apparatus of modern industrialism and totali- 
tarianism. Her Government is traditional and 
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authoritative. It fits the habits of the people 
and has their unqualified loyalty. At the same 
time, this Government is as offensively up to 
date as the economic Germany of Hermann 
Goering or the propaganda Germany of Paul 
Joseph Goebbels. Dictatorial but suave, the 
Government pervades all public and private 
life. It does so, simply and directly, on the 
basis of old traditions. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment is further supported by a propaganda 
machine which has full radio, press, and motion- 
picture coverage of the country. 

We can turn these elements of Japanese 
strength into Japanese weaknesses. The sea 
communications which hold this new Japanese 
dominion of robbery together can be broken 
by American warships and aircraft and supply 
shipping and by the American armed men who 
fight for and hold our increasing circle of 
counterattack. Japan, in all her seas, has no 
natural defensive line. When we, by our own 
efforts, are adequately prepared we can and 
will strike for final victory. But our efforts 
cannot and must not be less than heroic. Tell 
the American people that the downfall of 
Japan—the conversion of Japan’s wide-spread 
strength into Japan’s diffused weakness—de- 
pends on the spirit which we manifest, the work 
which we do, and the armed effort which we 
throw into the conflict. 

In the serious maturity of our national life 
we can and will triumph. The enemies we face 
are no more powerful than we are. But we 
cannot fight partially or tentatively or dubiously 
against men who are fighting body and soul 
under the frenzy of fanaticism exploited by 
dictatorship. Tell the American people that 
we must match the seriousness, the courage, the 
determination of our enemies; that we must 
fight a hard, fierce war; that we must win, even 
as Russia and China are winning, the war of 
battles for the sake of freedom; that this war 
is one of total freedom against total ruin. Tell 
them this, and you will be telling them the 
soberest truth. 

The American giant has awakened. We, in 
our wealth and health and reserve of power, 
can meet any force which can be brought against 
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us. With the brave allies we have in the 
United Nations, and with the ideals which we 
all have in common, we can become irresistible. 
But we shall win only by fighting, and we shall 
fight in dead earnest only when we know and 
understand the powerful enemy that we are 
up against. You and I and all Americans have 
it in our power to show how well, how bravely, 
how speedily we can counterattack the enemies 
who in the first rounds have had the better of 
the fight. Their initial victories will in the 
long run be shown to have been a prelude to 
defeat. We have elements of strength which 
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they lack. We have a righteous cause and we 
are a free people. 

I should like to pass on to you, as I have 
passed on to others, a sentence from the diary 
of an American soldier, Martin Treptow, writ- 
ten shortly before he fell at Chateau Thierry 
in 1918, because it conveys thoughts which every 
one of us should have constantly in mind today. 
“I will work;” he wrote, “I will save; I will 
sacrifice; I will endure; I will fight cheerfully 
and do my utmost; as if the whole struggle 
depended on me alone.” 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN, OCTOBER 27? 


[Released to the press October 28] 

I wish that I might turn over the microphone 
tonight to one of those scores of Americans— 
many of them my valued friends—who were 
forced to remain behind in Japanese prison 
camps. They could tell you, far more simply 
and cogently than I, what we are fighting 
against and what we must fight for. My staff 
and I, who were fortunate enough to be ex- 
changed, have come back to tell the tale. But 
it was a bitter experience to have to leave others 
behind, imprisoned or interned. To emerge 
from that atmosphere into the pure air of a free 
land is to understand—perhaps for the first time 
fully—the preciousness of freedom. Many 
things that seemed complicated suddenly be- 
come simple. Doubts are suddenly swept away. 
Issues that were confused are suddenly clarified. 
Only one issue remains: the issue of victory— 
in the war and then in the peace—at all costs. 
Nothing else matters now but to win this war 
and establish a decent and firm peace. 

Those of us who serve the United States Gov- 
ernment in foreign countries, as I have done for 
the greater part of the past 38 years, necessarily 
remain outside the arena of domestic political 
issues and controversy which in time of peace 
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are vital to the health and progress of demo- 
cratic peoples. Yet this I would say to you, 
speaking as a plain American with all the seri- 
ousness at my command: all domestic issues and 
controversies which do not contribute directly 
to the winning of the war should and must be 
laid aside at this time of grave national danger. 

National solidarity is today absolutely neces- 
sary, not as an end in itself but as a prelude to 
United Nations solidarity, and United Nations 
solidarity is a prelude to victory. For we must 
not harbor the illusion that any one of us might 
be powerful enough to defeat this enemy single- 
handed. Nothing less than the combined wealth 
and strength and will-power and effort of all 
the United Nations will prevail. 

For the past 10 years it has been my grim but 
highly instructive task to study at first hand the 
most implacable—if not the most formidable— 
enemy we have ever faced. That enemy has 
sworn to destroy us. To defeat him we must 
first appraise him accurately; we must analyze 
the source and extent of his strength, and we 
must more than match it. 

If Japan’s strength could be measured by her 
material wealth, by her stockpiles of iron, by 
her reserves of oil, by her access to rubber and 
tin, by her capacity to produce ships and planes, 
it would be a relatively simple matter to assess 
her power. But how can one measure the con- 
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centrated will-power and determination and 
faith of a whole nation which is fanatically 
devoted to a common and total objective? And 
when the faith of the people is translated into 
their daily thoughts and actions, when their 
determination is directed solely toward con- 
quest and domination and enslavement of half 
the world, it becomes a force to be reckoned with 
indeed. The Japanese people have been welded 
into an instrument of war as no other people, 
perhaps, since Sparta. Like the Spartans, the 
Japanese have made of militarism—with the 
obedience, frugality, and self-obliteration which 
it requires—their highest virtue. They are 
poor, but poverty has been their companion for 
centuries. They are disciplined, for in disci- 
pline they have solved some of the problems of 
life in a small, overcrowded island. They are 
obedient to authority, the authority of the Em- 
peror—the authority which for thousands of 
years has been the essence of their religion. It 
is difficult for us to understand the fanatical 
joy with which the Japanese soldier gives his 
life for his Emperor. 


The warlords of Japan have capitalized on 
these traditional qualities of the people for their 
evil purposes of aggression and conquest. The 
people have been told that they are invincible, 


and they believe it. They have been told that 
we Americans are ludicrously soft and weak, 
and they believe that. Their erroneous ap- 
praisal of us will in the end prove their undoing. 
Meanwhile their solidarity is a source of incal- 
culable strength. But it would be a mistake for 
us to conclude that complete solidarity and unity 
can only be the product of centuries of suppres- 
sion, that it can only exist within a totalitarian 
framework. The exact opposite is true. We, 
a free people, can achieve as great or an even 
greater unity and strength. 

Our own allies have shown us that the spon- 
taneous solidarity of free peoples can be an even 
more flexible and finely tempered weapon. 
Look at the British, a people wholly dedicated 
toa common purpose. They will tell you that 
their democracy is more alive today than ever 
before. When France fell in that tragic June 
of 1940, Britain, with her dominions, stood alone 
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against the Nazis and Fascists of Europe. The 
war might have ended at that moment. Noth- 
ing but a miracle, it seemed, could save Britain 
from being overrun by the Nazi hordes massed 
within 20 miles of her shores. But a miracle 
did save her. It was the miracle of the people 
to whom nothing mattered but first to defend 
themselves and then to fight on to victory. 
They forgot their rights; they thought only of 
their duties and their capacities. They worked 
as they had never worked before to replace the 
equipment lost in France. They labored night 
and day on the defenses of their island. Barbed 
wire and pillboxes appeared as if by magic on 
the cliffs and beaches; anti-aircraft guns and 
fighter planes came rolling off the factory assem- 
bly lines; Home Guard volunteers loaded their 
old shotguns and drilled through the long sum- 
mer evenings on the village greens. There was 
no need to talk of morale, no need to ask for 
volunteers, no need to persuade the people into 
making necessary sacrifices, for the things that 
had to be done no longer seemed like sacrifices. 
We owe much to the British Navy and air force. 
They stood, they held, between the Nazis and 
us and the rest of the Western Hemisphere— 
even the rest of the world. To the British 
people our debt is incalculable. 

We can look with no less appreciation to our 
Russian allies to see the power of spontaneous 
solidarity. The Soviet people have proved that 
the best-trained military machine will falter 
and stop in the face of sheer courage and un- 
wavering determination. Since their land was 
invaded, nothing else matters to the Soviet 
people but to work and fight and avenge their 
dead comrades. That determination fills their 
lives. It leaves no room for internal dissensions 
or personal ambitions, or indeed for any con- 
sideration of personal interests. 

Look for a moment at our Chinese allies. 
For 11 years the Chinese people have lived and 
fought and died for the survival of China as a 
free nation. China has been unified, and for 
this she can thank the sweat and toil and single- 
minded devotion of her own people. She can 
scarcely be expected to thank the Japanese war- 
lords, although they by their brutalities have 
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helped to bring about in a few years what the 
Chinese leaders themselves had calculated would 
be a process of generations. China, too, has 
stood and has held; and to China, too, we and 
the other United Nations are profoundly in- 
debted. 

Here in the United States we still find time 
to discuss the problems of national] solidarity— 
an indication that we have not yet achieved it. 

It is sometimes forgotten that until recently 
Great Britain and not the United States was 
the arsenal of democracy. Now, it is true, we 
have caught up with Britain in the field of pro- 
duction. We are beginning to turn out vast 
quantities of war materials. With our wealth 
of material resources, of manpower, and of skills 
we have accomplished great feats of conversion 
and production without any considerable sac- 
rifice of even the luxuries to which we are accus- 
tomed. But we have only begun to produce 
what is needed. President Roosevelt has told 
us that a drastic reduction in our standard of 
living is necessary to the winning of the war. 
On September 11 he said, and I quote: “So far 
the United States has little more than passed 
the half-way mark towards maximum possible 
war production. Not until we have reached 
the maximum—and we can do this only by strip- 
ping our civilian economy to the bone—can our 
fighting men and those of our allies be assured 
of the vastly greater quantities of weapons re- 
quired to turn the tide. Not until then can the 
United Nations march forward together to cer- 
tain victory.” 

Now for the first time we face the loss of some 
of our material comforts. We are content and 
more than content to make these small sacri- 
fices. But I am not thinking only of the new 
cars, the gasoline, the typewriters, and the bi- 
cycles which are no longer ours for the purchase 
price. Victory demands that we sacrifice lux- 
uries to which we are more deeply attached than 
these. Are we prepared to give up the luxury 
of personal ambition? The luxury of personal 
dislikes which satisfy old prejudices? The lux- 
ury of casual—and supposedly clever—remarks 
which cause confusion and distrust? The lux- 
ury of irresponsible criticism which leads no- 
where? Are we prepared to give up the luxury 
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of disliking some of our fellow Americans be. 
cause they are of other races and religions? Al] 
these luxuries we must give up, and more, be. 
fore we can even approach, through national 
solidarity, the power of our allies and that of 
our enemies, 

We must lay aside, too, old prejudices and 
suspicions—inherited from the past—about our 
allies. For within the United Nations we are all 
on the same side; we are all fighting the same 
war against the same enemy and for the same 
survival and victory. It is absurd to discuss 
who is to help whom, to talk about “aid to 
China” or “aid to Russia”. For in helping each 
other we are—every one of us—first, last, and 
always helping ourselves. 

We had better dispense also with the luxury 
of thinking that we are somehow superior to 
the rest of the world; that we love freedom 
more; that we are more devoted to abstract 
principles of right and justice. My duties have 
taken me to the far corners of the earth, and 
my experience has proved—to me at least—that 
freedom and justice are no monopoly of ours 
but are the common aspirations of humanity 
wherever and whenever men and women have 
glimpsed these blessings, 

Let us divest ourselves once and for all of 
the fallacy that recurrent wars impose on us the 
disagreeable duty of pulling Europe’s or Asia’s 
“chestnuts out of the fire”; that the New World 
is pure and the Old World decadent. This 
kind of muddy, egotistic thinking is a luxury 
we can ill afford, for it beclouds the simple is- 
sues which bind the United Nations together. 

These are luxuries which I believe we must 
give up before we can achieve the solidarity that 
is a prelude to victory. Are we prepared to 
make these sacrifices? Are we prepared to 
dedicate ourselves wholly to the vision of Amer- 
ica which Woodrow Wilson put into words for 
us 26 years ago? 


“America”, he said, “is not anything if it con- 
sists of each of us. It is something only if it 
consists of all of us; and it can consist of all 
of us only as our spirits are banded together 
in a common enterprise: the enterprise of lib- 
erty and justice and right.” 
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ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN, OCTOBER 29+ 


[Released to the press October 30] 


We are locked in a life or death struggle with 
an enemy who is still so strange to us that it is 
dificult to understand how for many decades 
we have shared the same planet, traversed the 
same sea lanes, met over the same conference 
tables, signed the same covenants, and yet have 
known each other so superficially. 

It is high time we understood each other bet- 
ter. Mr. Churchill exclaimed of the Japanese, 
“What kind of people do they think we are?” 
We might equally well ask of ourselves, “What 
kind of people do we think they are?” 

We have seen a miniature island empire with 
roughly one twenty-fifth our area and hardly 
more than half our population lay violent hands 
on a continent and leap by leap bring several 
hundred millions of people under her domina- 
tion. We have watched an apparently inex- 
haustible tide of men and munitions, of ships 
and planes pour from that teeming island ar- 
senal. For 11 years we have watched Japan 
seemingly dissipate her strength—and yet grow 
stronger. For it is a product of wishful think- 
ing to suppose that her successive adventures 
have weakened Japan’s actual or potential 
strength. The generator of power for conquest 
is working at capacity. It lacks for the present 
neither fuel nor directive genius. 

In the past year you have heard something of 
the effects of Japan’s military strength. Yet the 
outside world knows comparatively little of the 
source of that strength—knows little of what, 
for want of a better word, I shall call the “mo- 
bilization” of the Japanese people. Today I 
want to tell you something about that mobiliza- 
tion as I saw it develop during my years in 
Tokyo. 

The story of that mobilization is the story of 
Japan’s conscious effort, under central control, 
to weld and rivet the entire nation into a single 
mighty engine of war. But the purpose of that 
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mobilization was not merely to wage war of 
conquest; it was designed to place the Japanese 
Empire on the most scientific and efficient basis 
possible, for the complete enslavement and ex- 
ploitation of at least half the world as and after 
the wars of conquest were won. That this am- 
bition might involve Japan in war with one or 
more of the great powers was fully realized by 
her leaders. They therefore resolved to be in a 
position to exploit to the best advantage every 
unit of national energy and resource, both hu- 
man and material, of which they had or of which 
they might gain control. 

To this end, Japan’s mobilization has been 
total. I shall try to convey to you the full 
meaning of that word total as it applies to the 
wartime mobilization of Japan. Heaven for- 
bid .that we Americans should ever experience 
the physical and mental oppression under which 
the Japanese people are living today. But if 
you could be magically transported for a day 
into that grim land of strength, without joy 
you would understand something of the mean- 
ing of the words total mobilization. You would 
sense the pervasiveness of the militarist spirit. 
You would observe the completeness with which 
life has been integrated so that all the resources 
of the nation, economic, political and spiritual, 
are poured into the engines of war. You would 
be appalled at the passionate faith of the people 
in their destiny: the destiny, as they believe, 
of a master race ordained to hold other peoples 
in slavery; a destiny which we would truly 
interpret as wholly destructive of our hard- 
won heritage, the rights of man. 

You would come back from Japan to this 
bright and beautiful land of ours as I did, 
filled with passionate faith in a far different 
kind of destiny for mankind, a destiny in which 
all men alike may live their lives in liberty, 
democracy, and desire at least for common 
prosperity. 

But you would come back, I believe, im- 
mensely sobered by the realization of the ordeal 
which now lies before us. That ordeal not only 
lies ahead ; it is with us now in our daily lives. 
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Our fighting men have stood up to the fury of 
the Japanese onslaught and have seen face to 
face the fanatical exaltation with which the 
Japanese soldier dies rather than surrender. 
We at home can have only a vicarious experience 
of the faith and fury of our enemy. We can, 
however, take very careful stock of his strength 
on the home front as we, the free citizens of 
a great democracy, are mobilizing our own home 
front with a ferver that is born of our faith in 
the brotherhood of man. 

The two mobilizations are superficially alike 
in theirmachinery. You will hear me use many 
familiar phrases such as rationing and price 
control. But do not be deceived; in ultimate 
purpose the two mobilizations are fundamen- 
tally different. That fundamental difference 


of purpose gives me confidence to predict that, 
in spite of his head start which put us at a 
serious disadvantage, we shall outstrip our 
enemy. For it must be remembered that 
Japan’s newest aggressive intentions turned her 
energies toward conquest as far back as 1931. 


And even at that time the idea of national 
mobilization was neither new nor recent. That 
idea had its roots in the first World War in 
the passage, during 1918, of the Munitions In- 
dustry Mobilization Law, which provided for 
government control of the munitions industries 
only. From this small beginning of wartime 
control of war industries sprang the whole vast 
and elaborate system which was designed to 
regiment the life not only of Japan proper but 
also of her newly stolen and synthesized em- 
pire, of Manchuria, of large parts if not the 
whole of China south of the wall, of Indochina, 
Thailand, Burma, the Netherlands East Indies, 
Malaya, the Philippines—and any other terri- 
tories which the warlords might find essential 
or profitable to the “co-prosperity sphere”. 

It is not necessary to trace the whole admin- 
istrative and bureaucratic history of the mo- 
bilization process over the past 24 years. But 
I do want to emphasize that the progress was 
slow and laborious but persistent. It was char- 
acterized by trial and error; it was hampered 
by mistakes and setbacks. It was never free 
from sweat and sacrifice. It was punctuated 
and, at times, hastened by brutal assassinations. 
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During the years immediately after the first 
World War when Japan made a tentative ges. 
ture toward international cooperation, mobili- 
zation plans necessarily were in the hands of 
the military. In 1922 they were relegated to 
the Census Bureau, where, far from being 
buried, they were expanded. And then, in 1997, 
the Shigen Kyoku, or Resources Bureau, was 
set up which put mobilization planning on a 
firm and permanent basis. 

There is no telling how long national mobili- 
zation might have remained in the blueprint 
phase had not the invasion of China’s Man- 
churian provinces in 1931 thrust the Empire 
into hostilities on a war scale. The assassina- 
tion of a liberal prime minister by military ter- 
rorists dealt a serious blow in 1932 to Japan’s 
brief experiment in liberal parliamentary gov- 
ernment. The roots were too young and frail, 
the plant—of alien origin—too little acclima- 
tized to withstand the winds of political cor- 
ruption, of economic depression, and of political 
assassination by military fanatics. 

The Japanese people now had leaders at the 
helm who were bent on speeding up the mobili- 
zation of national resources. Continual pres- 
sure from the military, who were determined 
to make it a prime instrument of high policy, 
brought mobilization more and more into the 
forefront. In 1935 the Okada cabinet set up a 
Cabinet Inquiry Council, which took up the 
whole problem. This was replaced in 1937 un- 
der the Hayashi cabinet, by the Planning Office 
which drafted the National General Mobiliza- 
tion Law of 1938, a law which gave the execu- 
tive such broad, sweeping powers as to menace 
the legislative powers of the Diet. 

The pace was fast but never fast enough to 
satisfy the militarists. They had not waited 
for the passage of this law. Mobilization was 
already well advanced in the form of a series 
of temporary controls which revealed two dis- 
tinct aims: economic self-sufficiency and con- 
version from light to heavy industry. 

On the success of these aims depended not 
only the warlords’ ambitious plans of conquest 
but also their vision of post-war Japan as the 
permanently entrenched exploiter of the Far 
East. Japan was to become a vast industrial 
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garrison, supporting the armies and fleets which 
would keep Asia enslaved. Food and raw ma- 
terials were to be levied from Japan’s new sub- 
jects, whose task it would be to support and 
enrich the economically strong but infertile war 
machine which had conquered them. Last but 
not least, Japan was to become the master of 
all oriental thought and culture. 

So much for the vision of power and glory. 
The immediate reality was far different. It 
meant scraping bare the already barren cup- 
board of the domestic civilian economy and fill- 
ing the war cupboard to overflowing with every 
ounce of material wealth and human energy 
that the regimented efforts of Japan’s 72 million 
people could amass. 

Among the earliest controls which the Gov- 
ernment imposed were those which regulated 
the flow of materials entering and leaving the 
country. Imports were made to serve two pur- 
poses only: to build up the war industries and 
to provide raw materials that could be proc- 
essed and exported. Superannuated ships were 
bought and reduced to scrap. Oil stocks had to 
be accumulated, and oil companies in Japan 
were made to enlarge their storage facilities. 
To expand the war industries and keep them 
well fed with raw materials and machine tools 
became, as I have said, the primary object of 
the import trade. 

But Japan could not afford to neglect various 
imports, such as raw cotton, which nourished 
her export trade and provided her with much- 
needed foreign exchange. The cotton industry 
continued to thrive—but for export only. The 
Japanese people saw no more of the products 
of their own factories, no more of the cotton 
cloth on which the people depend for clothing, 
sheets, and towels and many other necessities 
of home life. Since 1938 cotton cloth has been 
rationed to hospitals and expectant mothers 
only. An inferior substitute made of staple 
fiber has taken its place. Imports which did 
not satisfy one or the other of these require- 
ments were discontinued step by step. Foreign 
luxuries such as coffee, canned foods, woolen 
cloth, and good leather shoes have now become 
pleasant memories to that small minority of the 


people who had before been able to afford them. 
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Exports, as I have said, were carefully con- 
trolled and were directed toward those countries 
where foreign exchange was most needed. 

Control of materials on the home front was 
drastic. The Government first turned its atten- 
tion to things which were made of imported 
materials. The disappearance of these was soon 
followed by the disappearance of home-pro- 
duced commodities which could be exported. 
Milk, eggs, butter, cheese, and canned fish were 
gradually withdrawn from the domestic food 
supply and shipped abroad. 

Salvage of waste materials and increasing use 
of substitutes are becoming familiar subjects of 
conversation here in the United States. The 
Japanese people, traditionally among the most 
frugal in the world, needed no education along 
these lines. By a succession of salvaging drives 
which were labeled “voluntary”, the face of 
Japan has been swept clean of every kind of 
potential war material. The Government requi- 
sitioned old machinery; many temples donated 
their bells; railway trains were stripped of their 
trimmings; and I have even seen iron markers 
being dug out of an asphalt road. This work of 
collecting was efficiently organized by the neigh- 
borhood associations—traditional units of com- 
munity life—backed by the police and aided by 
the rag-pickers. 

I have stressed Japan’s Spartan frugality, 
and I have indicated that this is a source of 
her strength. It is, of course, also a source 
of weakness, for Japan’s domestic cupboard has 
never been well stocked, and there are in Japan 
no reserves of material wealth such as we in 
our richly endowed land are only beginning to 
tap. But it would be gravely misleading to 
judge the staying power of the Japanese people 
by their reserves of material wealth. It is far 
wiser to assess their powers of self-discipline 
and of adaptation to the rigors of the so-called 
“new structure”, which, on the economic side, 
at least, can be termed revolutionary. More- 
over, Japan now has—taken over since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941—at her command the resources of 
the Philippines, of Malaya, of the Dutch East 
Indies, and of Burma, in addition to those of 
the China seaboard and Indochina, which were 
taken before that date. 
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The great industrial empires of the Mitsui 
and Mitsubishi saw the handwriting on the wall 
in 1936 and submitted to a process of regimenta- 
tion which is now complete. The Govern- 
ment tells them, as it tells all other concerns, 
what materials they may buy and how much 
they may pay for them; what they must make, 
to whom they may sell, and at what prices. 
Wages, profits, and dividends are strictly regu- 
lated, as well as all operations involving capi- 
tal funds. Competition is a thing of the past. 
Control of foreign exchange was imposed in 
1937. Price control was begun as far back as 
April 1938. Japan has gone far beyond the 
necessities, however stringent, of a wartime 
economy and has proceeded into a veritable 
slave economy. We mobilize to win the war; 
we do not commit ourselves to total and per- 
petual militarization, as has Japan. 

Taxes have pyramided to a height and have 
reached a complexity which would stagger the 
imagination of the American taxpayer. Small 
wonder that the standard of life has deteriorated 
steadily, bringing hardship to the millions of 
long-suffering and inarticulate little people. 

Not the least of these hardships was the 
human upheaval caused by the conversion from 
light to heavy industry. In the new economy 
of large-scale heavy industry there was no 
place—except where they could be converted 
to war—for the home workshop and the small 
shop employing from 20 to 30 men, where the 
great mass of labor used to be found. And 
so there was unemployment—coupled with a 
shortage of skilled workers and of farm labor. 
The training and transfer of workers was a 
slow and laborious process, but it was gradually 
accomplished. In 1939 the Government re- 
quired the registration of skilled male workers, 
and this census is believed to have provided 
detailed information about the skills of 5 mil- 
lion men in 134 trades. Programs of voca- 
tional training in schools, universities, and fac- 
tories helped to speed up the transfer of workers, 
and in this process Japan reaped the benefit 
of her remarkable system of universal public 
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education, which has made her people as literate 
as any in the world. 

Another device was to decentralize the smaller 
units of the new war industries in rural areas 
so as to make them safer from air attack and 
more accessible to rural labor. These measures 
served partially to offset the weaknesses of 
Japan’s labor supply, which as a whole still 
lacks technical training, imagination, and inven. 
tive skill. 

Japanese men and women are working around 
the clock to keep their military machine fed. 
They take for granted long hours of work, often 
exceeding 70 a week. Labor unions and strikes 
are a thing of the past, and such organizations 
as the workers may have are sponsored by the 
Government for its own purposes of regimenta- 
tion. Wages, particularly in the booming arma- 
ment industries, are relatively high, but the 
Government makes every attempt to scale them 
down through high taxes and enforced savings. 
Nevertheless, the Japanese have not been able 
to escape the ravages of inflation. And so, side 
by side with a small class of the newly rich 
which disports itself at the resorts and tea 
houses, are the millions of poverty-ridden but 
loyal and uncomplaining subjects of the Em- 
peror, dreaming of the rewards of their sacri- 
fice, not in terms of automobiles and radios but 
in terms of the glory and immortality of the 
Empire. 

It is possible to understand our enemy Japan 
only if we understand her dream of conquest, 
domination, and slavery, for it is this evil dream 
by which the Japanese people themselves are 
dominated and have been enslaved. We have 
seen something of the reality of this dream in 
the cruelties inflicted on the heroic people of 
occupied China. We have read of the suicidal 
fanaticism of the Japanese soldiers on the island 
of Guadalcanal. But these, it may be said, are 
the products of a brutal militarism. What of 
the people at home? What of the men and 
women who for thousands of years have out- 
wardly extolled the virtues of family loyalty, 
obedience, and frugality ? 
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The answer lies buried in those thousands of 
years in which the Japanese people, locked in 
their feudal fortress, learned loyalty and obe- 
dience to authority ; years in which they learned 
by experience not to think “dangerous 
thoughts”—dangerous only because they threat- 
ened the security of the ruling clique; years in 
which they learned to worship authority and to 
place obedience to it before all considerations 
of human welfare. 

The Japanese people learned their lesson 
well—for the purposes of their tyrants. They 
rally to the cause of the Emperor with a blind 
but passionate faith which defies analysis. This, 
for want of a better term, we call the “spiritual 
mobilization” of the Japanese people, and it is 
a source of strength so formidable that we must 
beware of underestimating its potentialities. 

Japan has mobilized, as you see, on all fronts. 
The commercial and financial mobilization of 
the country has been intensified by manpower 
and intellectual mobilization. All the strength 
and resources of Japan have been sluiced into 
the channels of warfare. Japan could win— 
Japan could become rich with the loot of 
Asia—Japan could ultimately recompense her 
people—if Japan did not face the indomitable 
spirit of China and America and the other 
United Nations. The Chinese have stood for 11 
years—more than 5 of them years of full inva- 
sion—against the military assault of Japan. 
We now are in action beside China, and a score 
of other nations beside both of us. If our com- 
mon effort achieves its full promise, if we answer 
Japanese slave mobilization with our own free 
mobilization, we shall win gloriously and well. 
But if we are slow in exerting our full efforts, 
victory will recede further and further and will 
be purchased ultimately at a terribly high cost 
of blood and disappointment. 

The earth which we wish our posterity to 
inherit can and will be free. The industrial 
feudalism proposed by Germany and Japan 
can be voted down by the bayonets of free 
men everywhere. I would like to close by read- 
ing to you words written not long ago by a 
veteran British diplomatist, once a colleague of 
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mine in Tokyo. This man wrote me privately; 
he spoke simply and sincerely, as a friend and 
confidant. These are his words—to me they 
answer the question, Why must we whip a to- 
tally mobilized Japan? He told me what to 
expect when I returned from my months of 
internment in Tokyo: 


“You will find a curious world of difficult 
re-adjustments, of much disappointment, and 
even of anger, at the slowness and seeming in- 
efficiency of our war machinery, but also an 
ever-growing determination to see the job 
through, no matter what the sacrifice, and a 
firm conviction, even in the darkest moments, 
that we shall win in the end and bequeath to our 
successors a world, much of it ruined, maybe, 
and having to be built anew, but a world where 
the spirit of man can grow and develop in 
freedom.” 








Europe 











NATIONAL HOLIDAY OF CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


[Released to the press October 28] 


The text of a telegram from the President 
of the United States to His Excellency Dr. 
Eduard Bene’, President of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia, upon the occasion of the na- 
tional holiday of Czechoslovakia, follows: 


“Tue Wutre House, October 28, 1942, 


“It gives me great pleasure on this national 
holiday of Czechoslovakia to send you my 
hearty felicitations and to convey on behalf of 
the people of the United States an expression 
of their sincere good wishes as well as their 
deep and lasting friendship for the people of 
Czechoslovakia. 

“Defiant to a barbarous oppression and 
steadfast in their sacrifice, the Czechoslovak 
people are doing their part toward the victory 
of the United Nations. 

Franxkuin D Roosevetr” 














The Near East 











GREEK RESISTANCE TO AXIS AGGRESSION 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE GREEK 
AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON 


[Released to the press October 29) 


Before delivery of his address on October 28 
at a meeting in commemoration of Greece’s re- 
sistance to the Axis, the Under Secretary of 
State, the Honorable Sumner Welles, read the 
following message from the President to the 
Ambassador of Greece at Washington, His Ex- 
cellency Cimon P. Diamantopoulos: 


“THe Wurtte House, 
“Washington, October 28, 1942. 
“My Dear Mr. Ampassapor: 

“On the early morning of October 28, 1940, 
the Fascist aggressors handed an ultimatum to 
Greece. The challenge was hurled back with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. This was what 
might have been expected from a gallant and 
courageous people devoted to their homeland. 
You commemorate tonight the second anni- 


versary of the beginning of the total resistance 
of the Greek people to totalitarian warfare. 

“More significant, even, than the initial reply 
to the challenge, is the fact that Greece has con- 
tinued to fight, with every means at its com- 
mand. When the Greek mainland was overrun, 
resistance was carried on from the islands, 
When the islands fell, resistance continued from 
Africa, from the seas, from anywhere the ag- 
gressor could be met. 

“To those who prefer to compromise, to fol- 
low a course of expediency, to appease, or to 
count the cost, I say that Greece has set the 
example which every one of us must follow 
until the despoilers of freedom everywhere 
have been brought to their just doom. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D RooseEvett” 


ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE* 


[Released to the press October 29] 

Out of the welter and carnage of this great 
world upheaval there shine out resplendent 
certain noble feats of heroism, fortitude, and 
gallantry of freedom-loving men and women, 
which constitute immortal pages in the history 
of this war to preserve the liberty of the human 
spirit and the human soul. 

Of such is the story of the superb resistance 
of the Soviet armies last year and the glorious 
defense this summer of Stalingrad. 

Of such is the defiant determination of the 
British people after Dunkerque; the deathless 
story of the courage of our own men at Bataan 


*Delivered by the Honorable Sumner Welles at a 
meeting in commemoration of Greece’s resistance to the 
Axis, Washington, D.C., Oct. 28, 1942. 
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and at Wake Island; of the long struggle, under 
the impact of many discouragements and dis- 
illusionments, of the Chinese nation to repel the 
invader ; of the brave guerrillas of Yugoslavia, 
against all odds, to keep up the fight against the 
Axis armies and their vassals. 

And of such is the magnificent epic of the 
people of Greece, who for five long months not 
only successfully resisted the superior forces of 
the Italian Fascists but actually routed them. 

Two years ago this morning, by an act of 
shameless Axis treachery of a type which the 
world in recent years has often experienced, 
Greece was invaded by the Italian armies. 

By their resolute and brilliant resistance this 
heroic people of Greece shattered forever the 
hypnotic myth of Axis invincibility. In so do- 
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ing they restored to the hearts and minds of 
men, in a particularly dark hour, new courage, 
new determination, and new hope. 

In five months a boastful Axis partner was 
reduced to the status of a German vassal. Hit- 
ler was forced to come to the rescue of his bat- 
tered satellite and to deflect to the Balkans the 
strength of the German war machine. Despite 
the crushing weight of this second assault 
Greece still stood firm. With British assistance 
she held the Nazi hordes at bay for precious 
weeks, making possible the reinforcement of 
the Near East and changing decisively, and dis- 
astrously for Hitler, the timetable of Hitler’s 
attack on Russia. 

But, important as were the direct military re- 
sults of the Greek resistance, I believe that its 
more decisive import is to be found in the re- 
generation it brought in the morale of the free- 
dom-loving peoples. It showed us all that honor 
and resolution and courage were neither im- 
potent nor dead. It demonstrated that the 


greatness of the peoples of the earth does not 
depend upon their numbers. It proved again 


that those who value their liberty must be pre- 
pared to fight for its preservation, no matter 
how great the odds. 

Greece had no hesitations; no reservations 
about the right; no slightest thought of accept- 
ing an Axis-imposed “collaboration”. She has 
been aptly called a land of miracles; perhaps the 
greatest of these miracles is the way she remains 
true to herself and relives her own heroic past 
from age to age. 

One hundred and seventeen years ago, while 
the Grecian patriots were engaged in the long 
and cruel struggle which brought independence 
to modern Greece, Henry Clay, then Secretary 
of State, gave these instructions to the first dip- 
lomatic representative sent by the United States 
to Athens: 


“Upon reaching Greece . . . you will let the 
existing authorities know that the people of the 
United States and their Government through- 
out the whole of the present struggle of Greece, 
have constantly felt an anxious desire that it 
might terminate in the reestablishment of the 
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liberty and independence of that country, and 
that they have consequently observed the events 
of the war with the most lively interest, sympa- 
thizing with Greece when they have been un- 
fortunately adverse, and rejoicing when they 
have been propitious to her cause.” 


Once more Greece is struggling to regain her 
liberty and independence, and once more the 
American people throughout this land support 
her efforts. 

Today the swastika desecrates the Acropolis. 
The birthplace of our modern civilization is de- 
filed by bestial invaders who are stripping the 
land bare and who are leaving men, women, and 
children to die of starvation in the fields and in 
the streets. 

It is hard to resist when you are starving. 
And yet resistance within Greece goes on; re- 
sistance by the guerrilla leader in the moun- 
tains; by the saboteur behind the invaders’ lines; 
by the boatmen who put out at night from the 
darkened shores to make possible the escape of 
Greek patriots so that these may rejoin the 
fighting troops in North Africa. 

To those Greeks upon whom fate has tempo- 
rarily imposed a vicious tyranny go our sym- 
pathy in their suffering; our admiration for 
their unrelenting resistance ; and our pledge that 
we will leave nothing undone which will hasten 
the day of victory and liberation. 

To those Greeks who escaped the occupation 
of their homeland to carry on the contest from 
abroad, goes an expression of our feeling that 
we are honored to be engaged in this common 
struggle with such gallant allies and to be re- 
newing again in the brotherhood of arms the 
bonds of friendship which have always united 
the Greek and American peoples. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the extent 
of the interest and sympathy aroused in the 
United States by the heroic Greek resistance 
which we here commemorate. As in the days 
of the Greek War of Independence, meetings 
were held in every State, and a nation-wide 
Greek War Relief Association was called into 
being, which has received and continues to re- 
ceive the active support of the American people. 
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The President has found the defense of Greece 
vital to the defense of the United States and 
has declared her eligible for lend-lease assist- 
ance. 

Unhappily the conditions of the war now 
limit and hamper the extension of the full 
assistance which those in Greece so dreadfully 
need and which we would so gladly give in 
recognition of the debt of gratitude which we 
owe for the example of loyalty and courage 
which they have given us. What we can do 
without helping our common enemies we are 
doing and will continue to do. 

Just before Hitler was compelled by the Greek 
defeat of the Italian Fascists himself to invade 
Greece, there was published in the press of 
Athens that famous open letter to the German 
dictator whose words can never be forgotten: 

“Small or great, that part of the Greek Army 


which can be sent there will stand in Thrace 
as they have stood upon Epirus. There they 


will await the return from Berlin of the Runner, 
who came five years ago to light the torch at 
We shall see this torch light a fire, 


Olympus. 
a fire which will light this little nation, which 


has taught all other nations how to live, and 
which will now teach them how to die.” 


No nation from whose soul have been wrung 
those words can ever die. 

Of one thing I am sure: when our common 
victory has been won, the free and independent 
people of Hellas will once more assume their 
proud and rightful place in the family of na- 
tions, and Greece will regain her territorial 
integrity and the achievement of her legitimate 
aspirations for security in the world of the 
future. For our victory must surely likewise 
bring as its consequence a world order in which 
every nation, small or great, weak or powerful, 
can live in safety and in peace and without 
fear. 

Until that new day dawns the people of 
Greece will, we know, never falter in their fight 
for freedom, for they have indeed fought the 
good fight. They have shown all mankind the 
great truth that if you love liberty enough to 
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hold all else as trivial in comparison to it, nor 
brute force nor any other power can ever per- 
manently take it from you. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE TURKISH 
REPUBLIC 


[Released to the press October 29] 

The text of a telegram from the President 
of the United States to His Excellency Ismet 
Inonu, President of the Republic of Turkey, 
upon the occasion of the anniversary of the 
founding of the Turkish Republic, follows: 


“Tue Wuirte Howse, October 29, 1942. 
“It gives me particular pleasure to send to 
Your Excellency my warm personal felicita- 
tions on this anniversary of the founding of the 
Turkish Republic, and to extend on behalf of 
the people of the United States their most cor- 
dial wishes for the continued well-being of the 
Turkish people. The Turkish Republic has 
been outstandingly fortunate, during the nine- 
teen years since its establishment, in enjoying 
the guidance of great leaders. My congratula- 
tions to the Turkish people on this auspicious 
occasion are linked with my sincere confidence 
in their future, under the wise direction of Your 

Excellency’s Government. 
FRraNnKLIN D Roosevenr” 


[Released to the press October 29] 


The Secretary of State made the following 
remarks on October 29 to a group of distin- 
guished Turkish journalists who called upon 
him at the Department: 


“T have particular pleasure in welcoming to- 
day five distinguished representatives of the 
Turkish press. The occasion is a notable one, 
for today is the nineteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Turkish Republic on October 
29, 1923. 

“During the past 19 years Turkey has estab- 
lished an outstanding reputation for the cor- 
rect and orderly conduct of its international 
relations. In 1936, for example, at the very 
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time when certain other nations were disregard- 
ing so flagrantly their treaty obligations, Tur- 
key called a conference of the interested na- 
tions at Montreux for revision of the treaties 
pertaining to the Dardanelles. I am happy to 
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reflect today the most favorable impression 
which Turkey has created in the United States 
by the consistently correct and able manner in 
which the Republic’s foreign affairs have been 
conducted.” 
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INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATED COUNTRY WOMEN 
OF THE WORLD 


ADDRESS BY VERNON E. BUNDY’ 


Country WoMEN In A NeIGHBOoRHOOD or NATIONS 


[Released to the press October 31] 
MapaM CHAIRMAN AND Laptigs: 

It adds much to my own satisfaction, in being 
present at this conference, that I am entrusted 
with a message to you from the Honorable Cor- 
dell Hull, United States Secretary of State. 
Secretary Hull’s message, addressed to the 
United States Liaison Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World, is this: 


“Tt gives me pleasure to send my greetings to 
the representatives of the Associated Country 
Women of the World and to congratulate you 
upon having assembled to cooperate in plans 
and actions to meet the gravest emergency and 
the severest test that freedom-loving peoples 
have ever faced. 

“Your conference at this time exemplifies the 
unified effort in which the United States and the 
other United Nations are joined to defend our 
welfare, our liberties, and our very lives. We 
are combating a barbarous onslaught by Axis 
aggressors who would rob, enslave, and de- 
stroy us, 


* Delivered at Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31, 1942, at a 
conference sponsored by the United States Liaison 
Committee of the Associated Country Women of the 
World. Mr. Bundy is with the Division of Commer- 
cial Policy and Agreements, Department of State. 


“The blight of the aggressors has fallen in 
terrible form upon the farm and city homes of 
many lands. Its menace hangs over every home 
in the world. Even as the threat is to all our 
homes, so we, men and women of each of the 
United Nations, are one in our resolve to hasten 
victory and to make the most of the opportunity 
which will then be open to us to build a better 
world.” 


Here ends Secretary Hull’s message. 

The letter inviting the Department of State 
to send a representative to your conference con- 
tained this sentence : “Rural women wish to have 
constructive attitudes and to do anything pos- 
sible to promote the Good Neighbor policy on 
this hemisphere. They also wish to think con- 
structively about other nations, including the 
post-war situation in regard to the United Na- 
tions and also toward the people of the nations 
with which we are now at war.” Now this as 
a guide to what I was to try to say here today 
provided wide latitude, in fact a rather breath- 
taking degree of latitude. 

It seemed that, before coming here to suggest 
what direction your attitudes and thinking 
should take, it would be wise to examine a little 
the available evidence on your present attitudes 
and on how those attitudes are being expressed 
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and implemented. Since the home-demonstra- 
tion service of the Federal and State Agricul- 
tural Extension Services is an important and 
typical part of the organization of the Associ- 
ated Country Women of the World, and since 
statistical and other reports relating to their 
work were readily available I turned to those 
reports—and not, I may say, for the first time. 
I was impressed, but not surprised, to find that 
in 1941 more than two and a half million Ameri- 
can families had been influenced in their home 
lives through the home-demonstration projects, 
and that well over one million American women 
and girls are members of organized home-dem- 
onstration clubs and groups. But I was im- 
pressed, as I have always been impressed, with 
the nature of the work done in these groups and 
especially with the way in which it is done. 

The outline of extension projects points the 
direction which the attitudes of American coun- 
try women have taken, whether or not the par- 
ticular group in question happens to be a home- 
demonstration group. The statistics on these 
projects give evidence of the extent and vigor 
with which rural women are giving dynamic 
expression to their attitudes. The method—I 
mean the fact that you work together, coopera- 
tively, helping one another, depending upon 
local leadership wherever possible—also reveals 
much about your attitudes and about the think- 
ing in the farm homes of America. It offers 
assurance that those attitudes and activities will 
be applied not only to the affairs of rural homes 
but to the national and international problems 
of this country and of the United Nations— 
indeed of all nations—in the winning of the war 
and in the post-war period. 

Ranking high among those problems, of 
course, is the problem of producing war mate- 
rials and food. Production has always been 
the business of the farm home. It was not sur- 
prising to note increases in the number of groups 
formed for the purpose of increasing produc- 
tion of farm goods. Results of their efforts are 
reflected in the current reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on higher production of 
eggs and poultry, dairy products, pork, and 
other foods. The 1942 figures are vast, but for 
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me they reflect not so much columns of statis- 
tics as mental pictures: pictures of farm women 
setting extra hens and going out in the rain to 
bring in baby chicks for which there isn’t enough 
room in the brooder, parking them under the 
kitchen range; pictures of farm women milking 
cows, separating milk, and feeding pigs so that 
the farmer whose hired man has gone to the 
Army can stay in the fields for extra hours; 
pictures of farm women and farm men doing 
chores by lantern light after it is too dark to see 
the furrows and again before it is light enough. 

And it is not that farm women and men 
are doing that with thought only for them- 
selves, or even for their own countrymen alone. 
The foodstuffs from American farms and 
ranches are going in thousands of tons to the 
nourishment of other men and women in other 
friendly countries, whose need is vastly greater 
than our own, even when we have begun to 
pinch a little bit, as we have just begun to 
do. There, it would seem, is a fair example 
of the attitude of rural women translated into 
action on an international problem. 

Similarly, attitudes are expressed in projects 
for saving, for making things do, for canning 
and preserving, for collecting scrap. Thou- 
sands of groups of farm women are doing these 
things cooperatively as a part of a national 
and an international program. The national 
nutrition program for making strong the Amer- 
ican family to meet the tests and the tasks of 
wartime is a notable effort. 

Your letter mentioned the good-neighbor 
policy on this hemisphere. That policy is no 
more than the extension of the policy which 
prevails in the average rural neighborhood, a 
policy tested and found to be the only effective 
one. In 1941 community-service projects were 
carried on by nearly 50,000 community groups 
in 2,400 counties of the United States: co- 
operation with the Red Cross, cooperation 
in making and assembling garments for suf- 
fering children in foreign countries, coopera- 
tion in collecting vegetable seeds for the gardens 
of England. These are all good-neighbor pol- 
icies, and translating them into international 
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affairs is only a matter of geographical exten- 
sion, not a matter of change in principles. 
Underlying all these activities is the necessity 
of understanding : understanding your neighbor 
across the fence or across the ocean and knowing 
what his problems are and how he is attempting 
to meet them. Outstanding among the activi- 
ties of rural women, particularly in the past 
few years, has been the rapid development of 
study groups and study projects and of confer- 
ences like this, whereby rural women are learn- 
ing more and more about the world neighbor- 
hood in which they are living. There has been 
a tremendous advance in the interest of farm 
women in such things and in their knowledge 
of the affairs of other countries. To that re- 


markable advance, it would seem, can be credited 
much of the sound thinking and the vigorous 
activity which characterize the program of the 
farm homemaker today. 

Of course, that big neighborhood, the world, 
is steadily growing smaller, just as a rural com- 
munity grows smaller and neighbors come 


closer, through the development of communica- 
tion and transportation. Even with gas and 
tires rationed and with priorities on telephone 
equipment, we live closer together in the country 
today than we did yesterday. The same thing 
holds true as regards the world. When we must 
live close together, it is better to be good neigh- 
bors than bad neighbors. . 

So I come to you today without any radical 
recommendations about changing the direction 
of your thinking or suggestions for reorienting 
your attitudes, as they are revealed by your ac- 
tions in your own neighborhoods. But it is only 
truthful to say that there is not on the immediate 
horizon any indication that the time is near 
when the activities expressing those attitudes 
can be relaxed. That implementation must be 
continued and intensified. The war must be 
won along these lines and the tasks of recon- 
struction, little less difficult, will follow. We 
must win the war and establish the peace 
through hard application of the same principles 
of mutual understanding, friendly cooperation, 
and hard work. This will not be for our wel- 
fare alone but for the ultimate welfare of all the 
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world. We have learned, or must learn, 
through bitter experience, that whether we like 
it or not we, as individuals, as families, as 
groups, and as nations must live together and 
in part for each other. What is bad for one is 
not good for all. Never in history has this 
plain, unvarnished fact been more apparent. 

I hope you will not consider me a soulless ma- 
terialist if I dwell upon the subject of inter- 
national economic relations—of international 
commercial policies. I shall do so not only be- 
cause I am a little more at home in that field 
but because of several other vastly more im- 
portant reasons. Economic conditions are basic 
to and heavily influence many spiritual and 
ethical attitudes. Furthermore, economic and 
commercial relationships among nations closely 
touch and directly affect every farm and city 
home to a greater degree than do cultural and 
political relations among nations. Believe me, 
I am not depreciating the importance in the 
rural community or in international relations of 
mutual tolerance, respect for the rights of 
others, avoiding racial or religious prejudices, 
education. All these things are essential to good 
neighborliness and good lives. 

What I am trying to say, however, is that 
all these things are easier for us to attain when 
our own economic status and our economic rela- 
tions with others—on the next farm or on an- 
other continent—are satisfactory. As it is true 
of individuals so it is true of peoples that only 
those who are free to labor and produce goods 
and services, free and secure to enjoy the fruits 
of their labor to the fullest possible extent, are 
truly free in spirit. 

We of the United States, in common with 
those of other nations, desire to enjoy the “four 
freedoms”. The freedoms of thought, of speech, 
and of worship are more attainable and more 
secure if also we have freedom from want— 
which means the highest possible standard of 
living for every family in every country, up 
to its capacity to produce and contribute to 
human welfare. 

This is true even as regards the nations with 
which we are now at war. The present rulers 
of these nations, it is true, cannot plead for 
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themselves desperation under poverty and want. 
Their course is dictated by insane and brutal 
lust for power and ruthless determination to 
dominate. They wage war to take by force 
what belongs to others, simply because they 
think they are strong enough to do so. Eco- 
nomic security for those leaders themselves 
would be no bar to their mad purpose. We 
know that now, having learned it the hard way. 

But if the common people of Europe—even 
those of the Axis nations—after the first World 
War had enjoyed better economic and living 
conditions Hitlerism would have been retarded 
even if not wholly prevented. Want and in- 
security among the common people of Europe 
furnished the reeking hotbed in which the nox- 
ious weed of totalitarianism flourished. 

When victory has been won, there must be a 
reckoning and a severe one. All the peoples of 
the United Nations who are now suffering un- 
der the horror of this war demand that, when 
the might of the aggressors has been crushed, 
the nations and the leaders who have perpe- 
trated this monstrous evil must be rendered for- 
ever impotent to repeat it. There must be pun- 
ishment of those guilty of war-making and of 
barbarities. That is a matter for judicial ac- 
tion. There must be such measures of disarma- 
ment and powerful international control as will 
force the keeping of the peace by those who 
would otherwise break it. That is the com- 
mon resolve of all the United Nations. We can 
ask no less. 

But in dealing out this justice and in making 
peace secure we must take no measure which 
will rebound against us and our own welfare in 
the future. We must not again create fertile 
soil and sow it with dragon’s teeth to rise again 
in another generation to assail freedom and 
good-will and human decency. 

In the after-war world we all want the high- 
est possible standards of living—for ourselves, 
for our neighbors in this hemisphere, and for 
all the United Nations. And we want them as 
well for the common people of nations now our 
enemies, so that when their present leaders have 
been brought to book they can again become part 
of the civilized world and we never again shall 
have to spend our substance and shed our blood 
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to crush a menace from them to our own lives 
and liberties. 

Winning the war is not our only present and 
urgent task. We are not allowed to decide 
whether we will win the war now or plan the 
post-war world now. We must do both, and 
they are one task. What we do in prosecuting 
the war determines in part the kind of world 
we shall have after the war. What we do now 
toward building a secure peace on strong eco- 
nomic foundations affects the winning of the 
war. The help we give our allies now and the 
promises we give now of cooperating in estab- 
lishing a new and better world after the war 
are strengthening their courage and their hope 
and their confidence. That is helping them to 
help us fight the war. The plans we make now 
give hope even to the nations that are overrun 
by the Axis and make them more alert and 
anxious to weaken and destroy their enemies 
and ours at every opportunity. It is not im- 
possible that even common people in the Axis 
countries, helpless and driven by their brutal 
leaders, are now considering whether the world 
we propose would be better than that offered 
them by their masters, whose promises have 
grown thin with repetition and lack of fulfil- 
ment. 

Granted that we do want the highest possible 
living standards for all countries after the vic- 
tory, what shall we do to bring them about? 
Part of the answer must come from every indi- 
vidual home—farm or city—in the United Na- 
tions. The task can be accomplished only as 
the attitudes of cooperation and tolerance, of 
clear-sighted self-interest, revealed so often in 
American farm homes and communities, are 
brought to bear upon the economic problems of 
the United Nations. 

The United States must take a leading part 
in this task: First, because of self-interest in 
a prosperous world ; second, because of our great 
strength and therefore our great responsibility. 
We cannot avoid this responsibility if we would. 
Our influence, if constructive, will go far to in- 
sure a better world after the war; if negative, 
our influence would be fully as strong in the 
opposite direction. 
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The statement of war aims in the historic 
Atlantic Charter has been subscribed to by all 
the United Nations. Moreover, in mutual-aid 
agreements with a growing number of countries 
we and they have promised to take“ . . . agreed 
action . . . open to participation by all other 
countries of like mind, directed to the expan- 
sion, by appropriate international and domestic 
measures, of production, employment, and the 
exchange and consumption of goods, which are 
the material foundations of the liberty and wel- 
fare of all peoples; to the elimination of all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in interna- 
tional commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers ... ” 

These mutual pledges of cooperation in the 
economic field recognize the interdependence of 
nations, as sources of supply and as markets. 

The highest possible living standard within 
any country and throughout the world requires 
that the greatest possible volume of physical 
goods be produced and that the greatest pos- 
sible number of people have employment and 
buying power. The more goods there are, the 
more wants can be satisfied. If the greatest 
possible total volume of goods is to be produced, 
each individual and each country must produce 
the things he or it is best qualified to produce. 
In the case of an individual that qualification 
may be the possession of a certain type of soil 
on his farm or a certain skill or aptitude or 
training in his craft. For a nation it may be 
possession of certain combinations of natural 
resources or an advanced state of development 
of its industries. There is great difference 
among farms and the crops for which they are 
best adapted. There is likewise a great differ- 
ence among nations. The main economic prob- 
lems in the period between the wars grew out of 
a multitude of barriers to the exchange of goods, 
both within countries and between countries. 

If every individual and every nation is going 
to produce those things he or it is best qualified 
to produce, in order that there may be the great- 
est total quantity of goods, then men and na- 
tions must exchange their own goods and serv- 
ices for the goods and services of others. And 
this exchange must be on a fair and equitable 
basis, value given for value received. In the 
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modern world no nation and no individual can 
be completely self-sufficient, except at the lowest 
possible level of subsistence. We need many 
things from foreign countries, both raw mate- 
rials with which to produce our manufactured 
goods and products with which to maintain our 
own health and comfort. Some things, or sub- 
stitutes for them, we can obtain or produce in 
our own country but only at disproportionate 
and uneconomic cost in raw materials or in 
labor. 

All this is about the import side-of the pic- 
ture, about the reasons why we must have cer- 
tain things from abroad. What are the reasons 
why the United States must export its own 
products? One perfectly apparent reason is 
that we can pay for the imports we want, in 
the most efficient and profitable way, with ex- 
ports of our specialties. Another, perhaps 
equally important, reason for exports is the de- 
sirability of full employment of our resources 
and our productive capacity. If American 
farms and factories are going to operate at 
maximum capacity so that our farmers and our 
workmen are profitably employed and able to 
earn and to share in the goods of the world, 
if our natural resources are to be transformed 
into the greatest possible volume of material 
goods, we must export. The capacity of this 
country to produce many important agricul- 
tural and manufactured products is greater than 
the capacity of our own consumers to use them 
profitably. That, of course, does not mean that 
everybody in this country now has all that he 
wants of everything, but it is nevertheless true 
that we can more than supply our own needs 
for many things. We can turn out, for ex- 
ample, more wheat, cotton, corn and hogs, type- 
writers, radios, automobiles, and many other 
things than can be sold in this country at re- 
munerative prices. : 

That portion of these things that exceeds our 
own practical levels of domestic consumption 
must go abroad. Otherwise it either accumu- 
lates here and depresses domestic markets to 
unremunerative price levels or production will 
be cut down, unemployment will occur, and 
living standards will drop in this country by 
just the degree to which we fail to turn out 
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things we are well qualified to produce, to be 
exchanged for other things which we want 
and which other countries produce to better 
advantage. 

We must ask ourselves the same question 
about our exports that we asked about our im- 
ports, in reverse. That is, how are we to be paid 
for them? And we get the same answer that 
we got inthe other case. They must be paid for 
in goods or services from foreign countries. 
That, in fact, is the only way at present in which 
we can be paid for them. Other countries have 
very little of the world’s gold, even if we were 
able to use additional gold to good advantage. 
We can and probably shall extend them credits 
which will enable them to obtain some goods 
and services from us without immediate pay- 
ment in their goods and services, their main 
source of dollar purchasing power. However, 


in the long run, nations, like individuals, must 
balance goods and services rendered against 
goods and services received. Imports into the 
United States are the only practical means 
whereby foreign countries can acquire enough 


dollars to purchase our goods and enable us to 
keep up our production. Foreign purchases of 
our goods create employment in the United 
States and thereby support our domestic mar- 
ket generally as well as our foreign market. 
When we and other countries, between the 
two wars, adopted restrictive trade policies 
which destroyed trade in each other’s commodi- 
ties, we not only lost our foreign markets but we 
saw our domestic buying power impaired and 
our domestic economy at depression depths. 
Exchange of goods among individuals and 
among nations should be, as I have said, on a 
fair, equitable, and non-discriminatory basis. 
Trade should not be subject to oppression and 
compulsion because one group or one nation 
seeks to take advantage of other groups or other 
nations. Uneconomic, discriminatory, and ex- 
cessive trade barriers imposed for the immediate 
advantage of one group inevitably injure other 
groups and the country as a whole. This does 
not mean that we should abandon all restraints 
on international trade. We and most other 
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countries have legitimate sanitary restrictions 
on imports, anti-dumping laws, and other meas- 
ures designed to prevent recognized abuses, 
The vast majority of American producers have 
little to fear from fair competition from any 
other country in the world. 

When tariffs and other trade restrictions are 
used selfishly for the short-term benefit of the 
few at the expense of the vast majority of pro- 
ducers and all consumers, they become obstruc- 
tions to the maximum production, exchange, and 
utilization of “goods which are the material 
foundation of the liberty and welfare of all 
peoples” and they defeat the aim of high living 
standards for all. 

For the past 8 years the United States has 
been making substantial progress, in coopera- 
tion with other nations, toward reduction of the 
uneconomic, discriminatory, and excessive trade 
barriers which had come into being, largely in 
the years between the wars, to burden interna- 
tional commerce and depress living standards 
throughout the world. This has been accom- 
plished through the program of reciprocal trade 
agreements provided for by the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, which authorized negotiation 
with other countries for removal and reduction, 
on both sides, of such barriers. The act au- 
thorizes modification, by not more than 50 per- 
cent, of United States tariffs and other import 
charges in return for corresponding concessions 
by the other country. Under the authority of 
this act, twice extended for additional 3-year 
periods, such agreements have been concluded 
with 24 foreign countries. Negotiations with 4 
other countries are pénding now. 

These agreements have brought results in the 
form of increased foreign trade, to the mutual 
advantage of the participating countries. Sta- 
tistical evidence of this improvement is, of 
course, now obscured by war even as trade in 
general is restricted and controlled by wartime 
measures and needs. But it was evident before 
the outbreak of the present hostilities that by 
reducing some of its own tariff barriers in these 
agreements the United States had not only suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the reduction and removal 
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of tariffs and barriers imposed upon our ex- 
ports by foreign countries but had increased 
foreign purchasing power for American goods 
and thereby employment and buying power of 
American consumers on the domestic market. 

Embodied in the act of 1934 is the uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation principle which has 
been basic in the foreign commercial policy of 
the United States for many years. Under this 
policy the United States applies the reduced 
rates of duty on certain products provided for 
in a trade agreement to the like products of 
all countries not found to be discriminating 
against United States trade, and many other 
countries give us the same fair treatment. In 
the period between wars, when trade discrimina- 
tion among nations had become all too preva- 
lent, this policy protected United States export 
trade from innumerable discriminations. 

The agreements now in effect and in prospect 
give assurance of sounder economic relations 
between the United States and other countries, 
both now and after the war. They help to make 
real and specific the details of the kind of inter- 
national economic relationships which we be- 
lieve are worth fighting for. In due course we 
must also, in cooperation with the other United 
Nations, make real and specific the details of 
other aspects of our international economic rela- 
tionships—in the monetary and exchange fields, 
in the field of international investments, and in 
other related fields. 

In 1937 and again in 1940 the Congress re- 
newed, each time for a 3-year period, the au- 
thority contained in the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, under which reciprocal trade agree- 
ments are negotiated. On both occasions the 
Congress acted only after careful deliberation 
upon and examination of the fundamental 
soundness of the program, the effectiveness of 
its administration, and the value of its results. 
On both occasions, however, there was opposi- 
tion—both open and subtle—to its extension. 
The renewal voted by the Congress in 1940 will 
expire on June 12, 1943. In a very few months, 
therefore, there will be another test to determine 
whether this country will continue to follow 
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the realistic and sensible policy which for 8 
years has benefitted American agriculture, in- 
dustry, and trade. 

This time the decision has even greater world- 
wide significance than on the previous occa- 
sions. It must be the right decision if the eco- 
nomic objectives of the Atlantic Charter, to 
which all the United Nations have subscribed, 
are to be fulfilled. Furthermore, in mutual- 
aid agreements our government and the govern- 
ments of nearly half the other United Nations 
have pledged themselves specifically to take 
agreed action to reduce tariffs and other trade 
barriers and to eliminate all forms of discrim- 
inatory treatment in international commerce. 

In view of the momentous significance of the 
choice we are to make, surely the awakening 
awareness of American citizens, including your 
own organizations, toward our international 
economic opportunities and responsibilities will 
lead to the determination not to repeat our 
tragic economic errors of the years between the 
wars. 

The winter of 1942-48 is destined to be a time 
of crisis for all the world. The fate of all na- 
tions will turn upon military decisions and upon 
the establishment of such a peace as alone can 
make victory worth what it will cost. The main 
pillar in the economic base for such a peace is 
removal of uneconomic and unjust obstructions 
to commerce among nations. Because the 
United States is, economically, the most power- 
ful nation in the world its decision this winter 
to go forward with the reciprocal-trade-agree- 
ments program will be an epochal step in world 
history. 








General 




















ANNIVERSARY OF THE BALFOUR 
DECLARATION 


[Released to the press October 31] 

In commemoration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the publication of the Balfour Decla- 
ration by the British Government on November 
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2, 1917, a memorandum was presented to the 
Secretary of State by a group of Rabbis. Secre- 
tary Hull observed that the Balfour Declaration 
had aroused wide attention in the United States 
and that this country had followed with in- 
terest and sympathy the work which had been 
done under it, in which American citizens have 
played a useful part. He added: 


“This country was shocked and outraged, 
when tyranny and barbarity again commenced 
their march, at the brutality which was inflicted 
on certain races, and particularly on the Jewish 
populations of Europe. Apparently no form 
of abuse has been too great, and no form of tor- 
ture or oppression too vile, to be meted out to 
these populations by the Nazi despots. And in 
taking this attitude toward the Jewish race they 
have made it plain by concrete acts that a like 
attitude would be taken toward any other race 
against whom they might invent a grievance. 

“The Jews have long sought a refuge. I be- 
lieve that we must have an even wider objec- 
tive; we must have a world in which Jews, like 
every other race, are free to abide in peace and 
in honor. 

“We meet today when the battle for freedom 
is being carried on in the East and in the West 
and our every effort is concentrated on a suc- 
cessful issue. We can with confidence look for- 
ward to the victory when liberty shall lift the 
scourge of persecution and the might of the 
United Nations free mankind from the threat 
of oppression. 

“Of all the inhuman and tyrannical acts of 
Hitler and his Nazi lieutenants, their systematic 
persecution of the Jewish people—men, women, 
and children—is the most debased. The fate of 
these unhappy people must be ever before us 
in the efforts we are making today for the final 
victory; at the moment of triumph under the 
terms of the Atlantic Charter the United Na- 
tions will be prepared not only to redeem their 
hopes of a future world based upon freedom, 
equality, and justice but to create a world in 
which such a tragedy will not again occur.” 


71917 Foreign Relations, Supp. 2, p. 317n. 
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DEATH OF DR. WILLIAM RAY MANNING 


[Released to the press October 28] 


Dr. William Ray Manning, who retired re. 
cently after many years of service as an official 
of the Department of State, died on October 28 
at his Washington home. 

The Secretary of State has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Mrs. Manning: 


“My Dear Mrs. Mannina: 

“T am greatly distressed to learn of the pass- 
ing of your distinguished husband, who was 
held in such high esteem by myself and by his 
many friends in the Department and in the For- 
eign Service. He was an exceptionally valuable 
employee of the Department of State for many 
years. His work always reflected his scholarly 
attainments, a wide experience and a profound 
knowledge of foreign affairs. 

“My associates and I extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to you and the members of the family 
in your irreparable loss. 

“Sincerely yours, 




















CorpeLtt Hv.” 


Biography: William Ray Manning—Editor, 
diplomatic documents; b. Home, Kans., Dec. 26, 
1871; s. Enoch and Mariva (Stone) M.; A.B., 
Baker U., 1899; fellow and asst., English his- 
tory, U. of Kans., 1901-02; A.M., 1902; fellow 
and asst., European history, U. of Chicago, 
1902-04, Ph.D., 1904; studied in hist. archives 
at Seville, Madrid, Paris, and London, 1903; 
m. Mabel Marvel, May 26, 1903; children—Dor- 
othy Carmen, Winston Marvel, Neva Pauline. 
Instr. economics and history, Purdue U., 1904- 
07; asst. prof., American history, U. of Mo., 
summer sch., 1907; asst. prof., diplomatic his- 
tory, Coll. Polit. Sciences, George Washington 
U., 1907-10; adj. prof., Latin-American and 
English history, U. of Tex., 1910-17, assoc. prof., 
same, 1917-19; official Dept. of State, Wash- 
ington, since 1918. Lecturer on Latin-Ameri- 
can history and internat. relations, American U., 
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1919-34. Engaged in historical research work 
for Carnegie Instn., summers, 1908, 1909, 1910; 
private research work in archives of State Dept., 
Washington, summer 1911, in archives of Rela- 
ciones Exteriores, Mexico City, summer, 1912, 
and in Library of Congress, Washington, sum- 
mer, 1918; Albert Shaw lecturer in diplomatic 
history, Johns Hopkins, spring 1913. Techni- 
cal adviser U. S. delegation, 3d Pan American 
Highway Congress, Santiago, Chile, 1939. 
Member, National Geographic Society, Amer- 
ican Society of International Law, American 
Hist. Assn. (was winner, 1904, of its Justin 
Winsor prize, with U. of Chicago doctoral dis- 
sertion, The Nootka Sound Controversy, 1905). 
Author: Early Diplomatic Relations Between 
the United States and Mexico (Shaw lectures), 
1916. Editor: Arbitration Treaties Among the 
American Nations, 1924; Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of United States Concerning the In- 
dependence of Latin-American Nations, 3 vols., 
1925; Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States: Inter-American Affairs, 1831-1860, 12 
vols., 1982-39. In recognition of the value of 
these two publications, decorated, National 
Order of Merits, Govt. of Ecuador, 1935. Edi- 
tor: Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States: Canadian Relations, 1784-1860, 4 vols. 
(vol. 1, 1940; vol. 2, 1942). 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Frank P. Lockhart, a Foreign Service 
officer of class I, was designated Chief of the 
Office of Philippine Affairs, effective October 
22,1942 (Departmental Order 1103). 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION FOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE OFFICERS ON PHASES OF 
ECONOMIC WARFARE 


[Released to the press October 26] 


The first group of Foreign Service officers 
brought back from their posts in the other 
American republics by the Department of State 
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to undergo an intensive course of instruction in 
economic work arising from the war is in Wash- 
ington this month. At least three similar 
courses are planned for 1943. In addition to 
18 officers specially ordered to return from their 
posts, the school is attended by 10 Foreign Serv- 
ice officers recently brought back from the Far 
East and now assigned to Latin American posts 
and by 21 newly appointed Foreign Service 
Auxiliary officers. 

Several other Government agencies, including 
the Board of Economic Warfare, the Treasury 
Department, the War Production Board, and 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, are giving these officers an opportunity 
to study their operations at first hand. The 
greater part of the instruction, however, is be- 
ing given by officers of the Division of World 
Trade Intelligence, the American Hemisphere 
Exports Office, the Foreign Funds Control Di- 
vision, and the Division of Defense Materials, 
of the Department of State. The subject-mat- 
ter includes export control, export licenses, 
problems connected with the supply to the other 
American republics of their essential require- 
ments, allocations to them of certain scarce ma- 
terials, the various financial controls enforced 
by the Treasury, the operation of the Pro- 
claimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, and 
the program of acquisition by the United States 
of strategic materials. 

In all these fields the Department of State, in 
connection with guiding our foreign relations 
and conducting negotiations with the govern- 
ments of our sister republics, and the other de- 
partments and agencies of our Government 
charged with the actual operation of these va- 
rious phases of economic warfare have made 
very heavy demands upon our Foreign Service. 
The staffs of our missions and consular offices 
in the other American republics are constantly 
being strengthened to carry this additional 
burden. 

Realizing the vital importance of this work 
in the prosecution of the war and in the mainte- 
nance of hemispheric solidarity and the need 
for personal contact with the various Govern- 
ment agencies concerned, the State Department 
decided to bring to Washington at periodic in- 
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tervals field officers in charge of various sec- 
tions of this economic work. It has been found 
that the normal methods of instruction by mail 
and telegraph are inadequate to enable these 
officers to keep abreast of policy, developments, 
and procedure. Two somewhat similar courses 
have been held previously this year for new ap- 
pointees to the Foreign Service Auxiliary, prior 
to their departure for their posts. 
Immediately after the close of the course on 
October 31 the officers will proceed to their 


posts. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Commercial Relations: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics Continuing in Force the Agreement of Aug- 
ust 4, 1937, and Text of Agreement of August 4, 1937— 
Agreement effected by exchange of notes signed at 
Washington July 31, 1942; effective August 6, 1942. 
Executive Agreement Series 265. Publication 1813. 
8 pp. 5¢. 

Detail of Military Officer To Serve As Adviser to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Panama: Agreement 
Between the United States of America and Panama— 
Signed July 7, 1942; effective July 7, 1942. 
Executive Agreement Series 258. Publication 1814. 
10 pp. 5¢. 

Waiver of Passport Visa Fees: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Argentina—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed April 15, 1942; effective June 
1, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 266. Publica- 
tion 1819. 5 pp. 5¢. 

Publications of the Department of State (a list cumu- 
lative from October 1, 1929). October 1, 1942. Pub- 
lication 1820. iv. 33 pp. Free. 

Military Mission: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Bolivia—Signed August 11, 
1942; effective August 11, 1942. Bxecutive Agree- 
ment Series 267. Publication 1821. 12 pp. 5¢. 

Repatriation and Hospitalization of Prisoners of War, 
Reciprocal Application of the Model Agreement An- 
nexed to the Convention Signed at Geneva July 27, 
1929: Arrangement Between the United States of 
America and Germany—HEffected by exchange of notes 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


between the Secretary of State and the Minister o¢ 
Switzerland at Washington, in charge of German ip. 
terests, dated March 4 and 30, 1942. Bxecutiye 
Agreement Series 255. Publication 1822. 2 pp. 5 








Legislation | 














Amending the Nationality Act of 1940: ~ 
S. Rept. 1664, 77th Cong., on H. R. 4167 [extending 
provisions for naturalization of certain alien vet- 
erans of the World War]. 2 pp. 
S. Rept. 1665, 77th Cong., on H. R. 6250 [to aid ma- 
terially the Government in national defense], 
6 pp. 

Amending Subsection (C) of Section 19 of the Imni- 
gration Act of February 5, 1917, As Amended. §, 
Rept. 1666, 77th Cong., on H. R. 6450 [to permit the 
Attorney General to submit suspended deportation 
cases to the Congress more frequently than once a 
year]. 2 pp. 








Treaty Information 














POSTAL 
Universal Postal Convention, 1939 


French West Africa 

The American Consul at Dakar reported by 
a despatch dated August 25, 1942 that the Jour- 
nal Officiel de L’ Afrique Occidentale Frangaise 
of August 22, 1942 published the Resolution of 
the Government General, No. 2799 A. P., of Au- 
gust 10, 1942, making effective in French West 
Africa the French Government’s Decree No. 
1612, of June 1, 1942, promulgating the Uni- 
versal Postal Convention and subsidiary ar- 
rangements signed at Buenos Aires on May 23, 
1939. 

The agreements which became effective for 
French West Africa are the convention, the 
arrangement concerning letters and packages 
of declared value, the arrangement concern- 
ing parcel post, and the arrangement concern- 
ing postal money orders, 
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